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PAUL ON MARS’ HILL. 

Thesis of one of the Graduates of N. Y. Yearly Meet- 
ing Boarding School, at Union Springs, 9th mo., 
1867. 

If, as has been said, true greatness is con- 
stituted by working with unswerving fidelity 
for whatever cause one may be engaged in, and 


by throwing into it every energy and force of 


his being, then was the apostle Paul a great 
man. 
an enlighteved conscience is the mark of faith- 
fulness and integrity, then was he an emiaently 
good man. 

lf acceptance of the truth of Christ’s mis- 
sion, perfect abnegation and devotion of self, 
constitutes religion, then in the fullest und 
most complete sevse of the term was he a 
Christian. 

Educated in every technicality of the Mo- 
saic law, endowed with a reflective and acute 
mind, he was fitted at once to grapple with 
whatever question might arise concerning the 
religion of the day, or to become its leader. 

There was no conservative* element in his 
character, for he incorporated himself thoroughly 
into whatever policy he pursued, and if he 
changed that course, the change was radical. 
Accordingly he became one of the most zealous 
defenders of the Law, and most active oppo- 
nents of the new doctrioe of Christianity. 
Breathing threatenings and slaughter against 
the disciples, he sets out upon his memorable 
journey to Damascus. But the time has come 
when he is to be summoned to his work. A 


* Puul was conservative in the proper sense of this 
much abused word, which in popular usage is forced 
to signify the partial admission of what is known to be 
wrong. Ep. 
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| voice is heard—a light breaks upon him—out- 

ward, physical, yet symbolizing the more divine 
light of Truth and Revelation that dawned 
upon his soul—and all is effected. Hencefurth 
life and fortune are consecrated to a new pur- 
Every force of his nature is arrested 
jand held in abeyance, ready in an instant to 
| bear down with redoubled strength in the op- 
posite directiona—so he asks, “ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do ?” 

There was a pause for a few days that he 
might become fully conscious of the change, 
that he might comprehend and adapt him- 
self to his new position, and then the apostle to 
the Gentiles girded for the contest. 

Henceforth for him are the noise and smoke 
of the battle, weary marchings, trials, imprison- 

; ment and death. 

| Still he did not falter; he had recognized 
; the voice that called; he knew the hand that 
led him forward and assigued him a place in 
the van, and he would strive till the end. 

But amid all the scenes of his eventful life, 
whether wandering over land and sea, from 
church to church, exhorting and encouraging 
the brethren, and dealing strong, effective blows 
at the enemies of Christianity; or at home, 
preaching in the synagogues the great truths he 
saw so clearly; whether facing the howling 
mob, or pleading for his life before Jews or 
| Romans; whether confined in gloomy dun- 
geons, or exposing to the world the superstition 
and idolatries of the day; one event stands out 

ZS before all others, because it brought 
lnto juxtaposition the opinions and feelings of 
two great nations, and placed Christianity at 
: in antagonism to the worst enemy it had to 


ose. 


rs 
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fear—a sneering intellectualism. 

‘Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars’ Hill, 
and said, Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in 
all things ye are too superstitious. For as [ 
passed by, and beheld your devotions, I found 
an altar with this inscription: ‘ Zo the un- 
known God.’ Whom therefore ye ignorantly 
worship, him declare I unto you.” 

Mark well the place and words. Greece had 
been for centuries the seat of science and art. 


'She had given birth to some of the greatest 
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winds that the world ever knew. There poets 
had sung the deeds of warriors and statesmen 
whose names shall sound down the coming ages, 
gathering interest and mystery with time. In 
the gardens of the Academy sacred to Philoso- 
phy had walked Plato and Socrates, whose 
minds, unaided by revelation, had seemed 
strong, almost to reach the level of Truth, and 
bring ber down to dwell on earth. 

With the subtlest forces of being, Aristotle 
had striven, and for two thousand years swayed 
the world of Reason with a master’s hand. 
There Phidias and Parrhasius wrought upon 
the canvas such forms of beauty that they ap- 
peared to have the power almost to convert ma- 
terial forms into spiritual essences, and to give 
life and soul to marble. 

What wonder then that around Athens, the 
centre of Grecian civilization and letters, should 
cluster such bright associations? What won- 
der that her people should be proud of their 
nationality? Yet as nought was all this swept 
aside by the simple declaration of Paul, “ Whom 
ye ignorantly worship, him declare 7 unto 
you,” for it showed the fruitlessness of their 
labor. 

Animated by an instinctive desire to find a 
superior intelligence, which they felt continu- 
ally near them, and to know the relations they 
bere towards it, they had struggled upwards 
through nature and materialistic forms for its 
embodiment; and still, though at times they 
saw ylimpses of ravishiag beauty and truth, 
it eluded their grasp. Striving to fathom the 
unfathomable, to reach through eternity, and 
pass the girdle of thought around that which 
fills the immensity of space, they found an un- 
koowa God whom they ignorantly worshipped. 

On the other hand, the Israelites had walked 
with God; he had manifested himself to them, 
and with the simple eye of Faith they saw 
conclusions which Reason could find no data to 
stand upon and reach. 

And now a Jew, with no antecedents to recom- 
mend him in the eyes of the people he was ad- 
dressing, professed himself competent to give 
them information concerning what they had 
toiled vainly for centuries to search out. His- 
tory furnishes no other instance that illustrates 
equally well the lesson man finds so difficult to 
learn, that the Finite cannot comprehend the 
Infinite. 

Here, then, was the issue, Paul against the 
Athenians, Faith against Reason, Soul against 
Mind. And there upon Mars’ Hill that day was 
inaugurated almost io silence a warfare of op- 
posing forces, between which the contest would 
continue for ages, and whose results would be 
felt down to latest time. 

The address of the apostle, whereby we read 
some were converted, was short, but made with 
forensic ability, and contained all the funda- 
meatal principles of the Christian religion. It 








was not to be expected that all their prejudices 
and pride would at once disappear before this 
bold innovator who thus set himself above 
them as the elect of God. But they had been 
directed toward the light, their images had been 
stricken down by the brave iconoclast, and 
thenceforth the work was to go on of itself. 

Are there not those among us to-day who, 
like the Greeks of old, are worshipping an un- 
known God? Is there not again need for some 
one to stand forth, as did Paul of Tarsus, to re- 
buke us and break our idols? I have asked 
these questions and looked about me for where- 
with to frame an answer. Still I can see the 
blind groping for light. Still the pride of hu- 
man intellect that would make it as a God. 
Still the old vain struggle of Reason with the 
incomprehensible. Only our idols have taken a 
mightier form. A nfore dazzling halo bas been 
thrown around all fact. We have gone far 
enough upward to see more towering heights 
beyond. Still are around us the mists, the 
darkness and the enchanter’s spell. 

Often do men drift slowly out upon the 
boundless sea of thought, infatuated by a name- 
less sense of beauty and power around them, 
determined to sound its greatest depths. As 
time passes on, their doubts grow more sharply 
defined, until at last, wearied and bewildered, 
they lose themselves amid the inextricable 
mazes of transcendentalism or German philoso- 
phy. Tothem an aw/ul beauty, a terrible might, 
grows to be manifested in all they see, and these 
they worship as blindly and uselessly as ever, in 
her maddest days of idolatry, Athens worshipped 
her gods. 

Standing out beneath the starry heavens, 
reverently, with uncovered head, they recognize 
the finger of Jehovah, and would approach 
and commune with him by virtue of the intel- 
leet he has given them, and by this alone. 
Futile aspiration! The God they seek they 
ean never find. 

Again, there are those who, seeking to avoid 
the Charybdis of infidelity, run full upon tho 
Scylla of superstition, and worship a being made 
up of their own passions and imperfections. 
There is danger here, and it behooves every one 
to put the question solemaly to himself, Has my 
God a suljective or an objective reality? Or 
am [ not investing him with my own illiberality 
and want of charity, and in my egoti:m 
saying, God will accept you in no other way 
than my way? Qh! it is pitiable to see a 
soul that has been fertilized by the inflowing 
of Divine grace degenerate into a parrow- 
minded sectarian, who would virtually exclude 
his brother from the love of Christ because, ac- 
cording to the best light he has, he seeks it 
in another manner. 

From these apparent extremes may be de- 
duced the following. The visible works of 
creation are the first and proper sphere of Rea- 
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son ; from these it can pass to » thet cons sideraticn n subject of { baption, that the term, in the Greek 
of laws and abstract questions, can deal with the | use thereof, like wash, or purify, in the Eng- 
forces of matter and mind, can delve deep into| lish tongue, might be very indefinite of itself, 
causes, und even the desigas of the Creator. | referring to either one, or two, or more agencies. 
But with Hiw it cannot cope. A higher power | Mr. A. Campbell, who taught baptismal regen- 
is required. Reason must give place to Faith,|! eration, asserted that the p rhe ase (Acts 2: 38), 


Thought pass into Feeling. Only to the soul | “ Repent and be bapti ze ‘dy’ was eyuivalent to 
will the Infinite reveal Himself. ‘Io its subtlest | | the phrase (Acts 3: 19), “ Repent and be con- 
sympathic s and intuitions He responds, and | verted.” Admit this hoe the moment, and let 


by the vibrations of the sensitive chord of Love the latter text give the meaning to the former. 
do we know His existence and the perfect har- | Then why not read the text (Acts 22: 16), 
mony of the Divine plan. |‘ ‘ Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy 
But there is yet another step. Feeling must sins’’? as equivalent to, “ Arise, and be convert- 

bow pass upW ward into Thought; then the tran- led,” or ‘‘ be purified” ? 
sition is complete. There can be now no back- If, as Dr. E. Beecher has demonstrated by 
ward turning. Reason, having found her guide, ; cumulative proof, baptize is a synonym of wash 
must go forever onward, crushing down super-|or purify, then Ananias, speaking as he does in 
stition and bigotry, arriving at still greater and|the Greek middle voice, as the grammarians 
broader conclusions, comprehending still more, term it, simply saysto Paul, “ Arise, and purify 
although never completely, the great source of | thyself, washing away thy sios.”’ If water was 
life and love. jeven incidentally alluded to or implied by 
Then can the man erect an altar to the Anown| Ananias, who was as yet an observer of the 
God, for he will live in communion with Him. | ceremonial purifications of the Jews, yet it is 
Then can he offer upon it an acceptable sacri-| evident that the exhortation had primary, and 
fice, for he will have laid thereon the dross and perhaps exclusive, reference to the purifying of 
passions of his being, and have lived upward ;the soul by repentance and obedience to the 

through all the experiences of sense into a} (Gospel of Christ. 

higher and more perfect life of Truth and| ‘The same interpretation would we make of 
Beauty. Matt. 28: 19, ealled the ‘‘ Great Commission’’ 
— ; —“Go ye and teach all nations, purifying 

THE SPIRITUAL BAPTISM THE TRUE PURIFIER | them,” by the Gospel. 
UNTO SALVATION. 


(Continued from page 117.) 


Thus have too many Protestant reformers, as 
once they were termed, conserved errur—one 

Our writer in The Church Union proceeds | of the sacramental errors of the Papacy—by 
to quote passages from eminent theologians, urg- | P® rverting Scripture, inadvertently, to build up 
a system of sacramentarianis sm, which has con- 
‘tinued to make fearful havoe of the peace and 
| purity of the Zion of God. Luther avers that 
pardon.” On this be remarks: he continued the baptismal formula very much 

We have cited the above creeds and inter-jas he found it in the Papal service, to avoid 
pretations of S cripture, referring to the generic | the offence of a change, while himself protesting 
subject of baptism or purifying, to show what | against the teachings of the creed on the subject. 
a pyramidal foundation the Ritualist has pre-| A good motive, indeed, for his conservatism ; 
pared to his handsin the teachings of Protestants, | but bitter have been the results of his prudence. 
as well as Papists; particularly in their eatery | Reformers must be radical, or truthful in all 
tation of the texts referring to baptism, in which, | simplicity, fur they are laying foundations ; else 
like the Papist, they seem ever to have assumed | when the foundation is laid, and cemented with 
that the outward buptism must be in the “ mind} a mixture of error, who shall effect a change? 
of the Spirit,” rather than that baptism which} Who can unmoor from a ritus al trust the High 
really purifies, and really baptizes into Christ,| Church Lutheran of tu-day? So of the Kpis- 
as Paul teaches in our text. Such an utter | copal and other ritualists? If a creed favor a 
failure to discriminate between the two baptisms formal trust, the unlearned and unspiritual will 
would not be marvellous in a Papal community, | become bigoted and stereotyped in that trust, 
where every motive of self-interest prompts to|and point that way contiaually for salvation ! 
an enforcement of church claims, and to an ad- They will, they do talk about coming iuto 
hesion to the church of forms, the form being | Christ, and into his Church, by water baptism, 
the ultima thule for both present and future | and becdme as zealous that all should come in 
salvation; but to fiod even in Protestant|through their discovered door, as was Saul of 
churches such an utter confusion of the two|'Tarsus fur Judaism; or as our modern Jesuits 
baptisms is a great grief and a great marvel !| to spread their faith, crying, Baptism, baptism, 
It seems that in time past, since about the third baptism, from morn to eve, and even to the day 
century, it has not entered the mind of Scrip-|of their death! Such heralds, however, have 
ture expounders in treating upon the general’ not understood their commission as did Paul, 


ing baptism by water as absolutely necessary, 
and as procuring “the spiritual blessing of} 
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who tells us that “ God sent me not to baptize, 
but to preach the Gospel!” Yet Paul was 
zealous for the “one baptism” by which ‘‘ we 
are all baptized into one body, whether we be 
Jew or Gentile.”’” Would to God these zealots 
for water-baptism would become as zealous for 
the baptism that really purifies and saves, 
as they are for the form that does not save! 
For, let me assure you that we are to be bap- 
tized into Christ, we are to buried with Christ 
in baptism from the world, and from sin, and 
to rise toa new life with all the living members 
of Christ’s body. And, standing upon the 
eternal rock of Christ’s truth, as found in our 
text, let me reassure you that this is not to be 
done by water-baptism, but by the spiritual ! 

In the Church’s darkness, while only half 
emerged from Popery, and in the zeal of all 
formalists and backsliders for the outward form, 
this baptism of the Holy Ghost has been too 
much lost sight of, and a constant legal bondage 
to water r-baptism has been substituted therefor ! 
Too many have utterly rejected the substance 
for the shadow, teaching that heaven endowed 
only the Apostles with this chief blessing of the 
new covenant, this preéminent blessing of 
Christ’s kingdom, whereby even the least in 
that kingdom, with this baptism, is greater than 
the herald John, still under the law, who must 
“decrease ’’ until the law waned to its close. 
Those who thus magnify the rite above the es- 
sevtial baptism evidently have not received the 
Pentecostal flame, and hence have not come 
to see that the baptism of the Holy Ghost is 
the only real Gospel baptism. They would have 
us believe that God has taken away from his 
people in this new and “ perfect $a dispensation 
the ‘one baptism” which is the crowning 
blessing thereof, and left to us only the cold, 
exterior form, the “ letter that killeth,” that 
freezeth charity, that quencheth Christian love, 
divideth Christ’s house, and draws its devotees 
earthward, in lieu of that baptism of the Spirit 
which giveth life and kindles heavenly love 
and union. 

To the reverse of such teaching, let me as- 
sure you that the spiritual baptism remains the 
great blessing of this dispensation, the only 
doorway of coming into Christ, the only sane- 
tifier (purifier) of man, the only medium of 
translation from the kingdom of darkness into 
the kingdom of God’s dear Son. “ Arise then 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sivs,” “ for 
the promise is unto you and your children, and 
to all that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call.” For iby one Spirit 
are we all baptized into one body.” 

We are not “discipled” by water baptism, 


not made one with Christ and with each other 


thus! 


It is amazing that teachers in Israel are be- 
wildered upon this point to the extent that, when 
they read of baptism in the New Testament, 
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they seldom think of aught but water baptism ! 
They remember not Christ’s words, that ‘‘ the 
flesh profiteth nothing, ” that purifying the flesh 
hath no relation whatever to the purifying of 
the soul, and that eating flesh constitutes no 
man a parteker of Christ. When Christ speaks 
of “ eating his flesh,” he adds: ‘‘ The words that 
I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are 
lite ;” and Paul, in our text, says, ‘“‘ We have 
all been made to drink into one Spirit.” 


The circumcision must be of the heart, the 


baptism internal. Yet from this self-evident 
truth, superstition, backsliding, and false teach- 
ing have turned millions away. They have 
sanctified the form and idolize it, and have lost 
sight of the inner work ! 


Brethren, shall we make no distinction be- 


tween baptism, as required by the (typical) law, 
and baptism as the promised blessing of the 
Gospel ? John’s baptism, which was water-bap- 
tism, and typical, was wholly under the law. 
This law continued until Christ was crucified. 
And suppose we understand Jesus as again 
commanding water-baptivm just before his as- 
cension, would a divinely enjoined water bap- 
tism be any better commanded by Christ than 
by Moses? How preposterous to suppose that 
Jesus, when giving the great commission for 
the world’s conversion, reinstitutes the ceremo- 
nial law, and fastens it asa yoke and apple of 
discord upon the Church forever ! 


Whew you have taken all the passages in the 


New Testament in which the term baptism or 
its cognates is found, you will discover that 
more than half of them speak of Joha’s baptism, 
which, as we have seen, was “ under the law. 

Some of the other passages that speak of bap- 
tism relate the history of the continuance of 
John’s baptism by Judaizers, of whom were a 
part of the Aposties. But the larger share of 
the texts remaining speak of the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost, either expressly, or by the clearest 
implication. And several passages that are 
ambiguous in the use of the term baptism, or 
water, e. g., “ cleansed with the washing of wa- 
ter by the Word,” ‘*‘ washing of regeneration,” 
and “the like figure whereunto, baptism, doth 
also now save us,” may, with wuch greater pro- 


priety, be interpreted as referring to the Holy 
Spirit baptism, than to any others! 

The trath is, this whole subject, like a build- 
ing whose timbers have lost position by decay, 
or by tempests, and stands gready disjointed, 
needs to be readjusted in harmony with funda- 
mental truth, and thus set to rights in all the 
churches. Even we, ourselves, brethren, need 
thus to be overhauled, theologically and moral- 
ly, at times, to set to rights, as in God’s sight, 


that which has been suffered to get out of place. 


(To be continued.) 
—_—_-—- -—~—or- 


“THE flower of youth never appears more 
beautiful than when it bends towards the Sun 
of Righteousness.” 
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GOD COMMANDS HIS CHILDREN TO BE 


eview. 
HOLY. 
I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which 
ts your reasonable service. And be not con- 
formed to this world: but be ye transformed by 
the renewing 
what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect | 
will of God. (Rom. xii. 1, 2.) W herefore gird | 


up the loins of your mind, be sober, and hope to | the vanity of their mir ds. 
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| of God, without rebuke, in the midst 
jed and perverse nation, among whom ye shine 
of your mind, that ye may prove | as lights in the world. 
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iniquity unto iniquity ; even so now yield your 
members servants to righteousness unto holi- 
(Rom. vi. 1, 2, 11—16, 19.) Do all 
things without murmuriogs and disputings : 
that ye may be blameless and harmless, the sons 


ness. 


of a crook- 


(Phil. ii. 14,15.) This 
| say therefore, and testify in the Lord, that ye 
henceforth walk not as other Gentiles walk, 

That ye put off con- 


the end for the grace that is to be brought unto | cerning the former conversation the old man, 


you at the revelation of Jesus Christ ; as obedi- 
ent children, not fashioning yourselves accord- 
ing to the former lusts ia your ignorance: but 
as he which hath called you is holy, so be ye 
holy in all manner of conversation ; because it 
is written, Be ye holy; fur 1 am holy. (1 Pet. 
i. 13—16.) 

Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for 
us io the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the 
same mind: for he that hath suffered in the 
flesh hath ceased from sin; that he no longer 
should live the rest of his time in the flesh to 
the lusts of men, but tothe will of God. (1 Pet. 
iv. 1,2.) For even hereunto were ye called: 
because Christ also suifered for us, leaving us 
an example, that ye should follow his steps: 
who did no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth. (1 Pet. ii. 21,22.) Seeing then that 
all these things shall be dissolved, what manner 
of persons ought ye to be in all holy conversa- 
tion and godliness. Wherefore, beloved, seeing 
that ye look for such thiogs, be diligent that ye 
may be found of him in peace, without spot, 
and blameless. (2 Pet. iii. 11, 14.) 

Having therefore these promises, dearly be- 
loved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness 
of the flesh and F000 perfecting holiness in 
the fear of God. (2 Cor. vii. 1.) 

W hat shall we io then? Shall we continue 
in sin, that grace may abound? God forbid. 
How shall we, that are dead to sin, live any 
longer therein’ Likewise reckon ye also your- 
selves to be dead indeed unto sin. but alive unto 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord. Let not 
sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye 
should obey it in the lusts thereof. Neither 
yield ye your members us instruments of un- 

righteousness unto sin: but yield yourselves 
unto God, as those that are alive from the dead, 
and your members as instruments of righteous- 
ness unto God. For sin shall not have domin- 
ion over you: for ye are vot under the law, but 
under grace. What then? shall we sin, because 
we are not under the law, but under grace ? 
God forbid. Knoow ye not, that to whom ye 
yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants 
ye are to whom ye obey ; whether of sin unto 
death, or of obedience unto righteousness? | 
speak after the manner of men because of the 
infirmity of your flesh : 





o 


for as ye have yielded | love, patience, meekness. 
your members servants to uncleanoess and to|of faith, lay hold on eternal life, whereunto 


which is corrupt according to the deceitful 
lusts; and be renewed in ‘the spirit of your 
miod; and that ye put on the new man, which 
after God is created in ri ehteousness and true 
holiness. (Eph. iv. 17, 22—24.) For the grace 
of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared 
to all men, teaching us that, denying ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this present world. 
(Titus ii. 11, 12.) And hereby we do know 
that we know him, if we keep his command- 
wents. Ile that saith, I know him, and keep- 
eth not bis commandments, is a liar, and the 
truth is not in him. But whoso keepeth his 
word, in him verily is the love of God _per- 
fected : hereby know we that we are in him. He 
that saith he abideth in him ought himself also 
so to walk, even as he walked. (1 John ii. 3—6.) 
Furthermore then we beseech you, brethren, 
and exhort you by the Lord Jesus, that as ye 
have received of us how ye ought to walk and 
please God, so ye would abound more and 
more. For ye know what commandments we 
gave you by the Lord Jesus. For this is the 
will of God, even your sanctification, that ye 
should abstain from fornication: for God hath 
not called us unto uncleanness, but unto holiness. 
(1 Thess. iv. 1, 2,3,7.) I therefore, the pris- 
oner of the Lord, beseech you that ye walk wor- 
thy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, 
with all lowliness and meekness, with long- 
suffering, forbearing one another in love; en- 
deavoriog to keep the unity of the Spiritin the 
bond of peace. (Eph. iv. 1—3.) Know ye not 
that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you? If any man defile the 
temple of God, him shall God destroy; for the 
temple of God is holy, which temp/e ye are. 
(1 Cor. iii. 16, 17 What ! know ye not that 
your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which 
is in you, which ye have of God, aud ye are not 
your own? For ye are bought with a price: 
therefore glorify God in your body, and i in your 
spirit, which are God’s. (1 Cor. vi. 19, 20.) 
Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatso- 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God. (1 Cor. 
11.) 
But thou, O man of God, flee these things ; 
and follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, 
Fight the good fight 
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iin art she called, and hast wieliined a good 
profession before many witnesses. I give thee 
charge in the sight of God, who quickeneth all 
things, and before Christ Jesus, who before Pon- 
tius Pilate witnessed a good confession; that 
thou keep this commandment without spot, un- 
rebukab le, until the appearing of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. (1 Tim. vi. 1l—14.) 

Follow peace with all men, and holiness, with- 
out which no man shall see the Lord. Where- 
fore we receiving a kingdom which cannot be 
moved, let us have grace, where ‘by we may serve 
God acceptably with reverence and godly fear. 
(Heb. xii. 14g28.) And every man that bath 
this hope in him purifieth himself, even as he 
is pure. (1 John iii. 3.) 

If ye love me, keep my commandments. He 
that hath my commandme nts, and keepeth them, 
he it is that loveth me: and he that loveth me 
shall be loved of my Father, and I will love 
him, and will manifest myself to him. Judas 
saith unto him, not Iscariot, Lord, how is it 
that thou wilt manifest thy-elf unto us, and not 
unto the world? Jesus answered and said unto 
him, If a man love me, he will keep my words: 
and my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him, and make our abode with him. He 
that loveth me not keepeth not my sayings: 
and the word which ye hear is not mine, but 
the Father's which sent me. (John xiv. 15, 21 


—24.) If ye keep my commandments, ye us ill} 


abide in my love ; even as I have kept wy Fath-| bridles of the horses, and they swam over and 


er’s commandments, and abide in his love. 
(John xv. 10.) 5e. ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfcet. 
(Matt. v. 48.) 

Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be 
of good comfort, be of one mind, live in peace ; 
and the (rod of love and peaze shall be with 
you. (2 Cor. xiii. 11.) 

ache ‘ 
THE PENNS AND PENINGTONS, 
(Continued from page 136.) 

“The risers being dis spersed in Kent, my 
husband came to L ondon, having behaved very 
approvably in getting r restored the cattle and 
horses to the persons that had been plundered 
by the risers, who had taken a great quantity, 
which on their being dispersed, came into pos- 
session of the soldiers. He applied himself to 
have them all restored to those that were 
oppressed by the plunderers, but there were 
other officers associated with him who endeav- 
oured to enrich themselves by retaining them. 
He afterwards went upon several services with his 
regiment ; he was at the taking of Lord Craven’s 
house in Surrey, where several of his own com- 
pany of volunteers were of the forlorn hope. 
He was also at the fight at Newbury, where he 
was in imminent dange r; a bullet hitting him 
severely, though it had lost its force to enter. 
He lay for some nights on the field in Lord 
Robert’s coach; there being neither time nor 
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convenience to pitch his own tent which he had 
with him. For some days he lived on candied 
citron and biscuit. After being in several 
other engagements, he went back with his 
regiment into Kent. 

“Not long after he had returned to Kent, 
his own nitive county, Sussex, was in danger 
from the Cavalier party, which had taken 
Arundel, and fortified the town and castle. 
Sir William Walker was commander-in chiet 
against them, his assistance having been sought 
by th: associated counties. My husband looked 
upon this engagement as a particular service to 
his own county, and with great freedom went 
to Arundel, where they had a long siege before 
the town. After they had taken it, they be- 
sieged the castle ; it was very difficult service, 
but, being taken, he and Colonel Morley had 
the government of the castle committed to them. 
A few weeks after this, the calenture, a disease 
that was then amongst the soldiers of the town 
and castle, seized upon him his quarters 
near Arundel; from whence, iv the depth of 
frost and snow, he sent for me to London to 
come to him. This was very difficult for me 
to accomplish, it being a short time before the 
birth of our second child. The waters being 
up at Newington and several other places, we 
were forced to row in a boat on the bighway, 
and take the things out of the coach into the 
jboat with us. Springs were fastened to the 


brought the coach with them. The coachmen 
were so sensible of all the difficulties and the 
badness of the way between London and Arun- 
del, at that time of the year, that in al] the 
neighboring streets they refused to come with 
me. Only at length one widow woman, who 
kept a coach for hire, and had taken a deal of 
our money, undertook to let her servant go, 
even though he should hazard the horses. So 
[ gave him a very great price (twelve pounds) 
to carry me down, with liberty to return whether 
I was with him or not, within a day’stime. It 
was a very tedious journey ; we were benighted, 
and in the dark overthrown into a hedge. 
When we got out, we found there was on the 
other side hardly room to get along, for fear of 
falling down a very steep precipice, where we 
would have been all broken to pieces. We had 
no guide with us but he who kad come to me with 
the message from my husband, who riding on 
a white horse, we could see him on before. 
Coming toa garrison late at night, we had to 
stop the coach to give the commander notice by 
firing a gun, which was done by the sentinel. 
The colonel came down immediately to invite 
me to stay; and to encourage me, said my bus- 
band was likely to mend, beseeching me not in 
my situation to run such a hazard. The coach- 
man, being sensible of the difficulties still to be 
undergone, would needs force me to lodge in 
the garrison, saying his horses would not hold 
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out. To which I replied that I was to pay for} 


all the horses if they suffered, and that I was 
resolved not to go out of the coach unless it 
broke down, until it came so near the house 
seeing 


that I could compass it on foot. So, 
my resolution, he pushed on. 

“When we came to Arundel we saw a most } 
dismal sight—the town depopulated—the win- 
dows all broken from the firing of the great guns 
—the soldiers making use of the shops and low- 
er rooms for stables, and no light in the town 
but what came from the stables. We passed 
through the town on to his quarters. Withio 
a quarter of a mile of the house the horses | 
came to a standstill. As we could not see the| 
reason of it, we sent the guide forward for a| 
light and assistance. Upon which the report 
reached my husband that | was come; but he | 
assured them they were mistaken, that he knew 
I could not come, in the situation [ was in. | 
Still they affirmed taat [ had certainly come. 
‘Then,’ said he, ‘raise me up in the bed, that | 
I may be able to see her when she enter 
But the wheel of the coach having pitched 
close into the root of a tree, it was some time 
before it could be loosened. It was twelve! 
o’clock at night when I arrived; and as soon as} 
I put my foot into the hall, from which the| 
stairs ascended to his chnsnhen, L heard his voice | 
saying, ‘Why will you lie to me? If she be 
come, let me hear her voice.’ This struck me 
so, that I had not power to get up stairs, but 
had to be helped up by two. On seeing me, 
the fever haviog taken to his head, he in a man-! 
ner sprang up as if he would come out of the bed, 
saying, ‘ Let me embrace thee, my dear, before | 
I die. Iam going to thy God and to my God.’ 
I found most of his officers about the bed at- 
tending on him, with signification of great 
sorrow for the condition he was in, they greatly | 
loving him. The purple spots had come out on | 
him the day before, and now were struck in, | 
and the fever had got to his head, which caused | 
him to be in bed, they not having before been | 
able to persuade him to go to bed, though his 
illness had been for five days before the spots 
came out. Seeing the danger of his condition, 
and that so many Kentish men, both command- 
ers and others, had died of it in a week’s time 
near his quarters, they entreated him to keep | 
his chamber. But such was the activeness of 
his spirit, and the stoutness of his beart, that} U 
they could not get him to yield to the illness so | 
as to stay within, till they covenanted with him| 
that he might shoot birds with his crossbow out | 
of the window; and he did do it till the spots | 
went in, and the fever got to his head. He then 
became so violent, being young and strong 
that they were forced to sit round the bed to! 
keep him in. To my doctor, whom I brought | 
down with me, he spoke seriously about dying, 
and to me most affectionately. ‘To the office 3 
who were around the bed striving to kcep him in, 


! aslee 2p; which they that were by observing, 


| does my boy? 


land cried, ‘ 
; a 
' go from him. 


he spoke no onl words; but wittily remarked to 
the marshal and others about keeping up a 
strict watch, or their prisoner would escape, and 
how they were to repair the breach when he 
thrust his limbs from under the clothes. 
Discerning my lips to be cool, he would 
hardly suffer me to withdraw them from his 
burning face so as to take breath, crying out, 
‘Oh, don’t go from me!’ at which the doctor 
and my maid were very much troubled, looking 
upon the infection to be so high that it endan- 
gered my life and the child’s. ‘Pwo hours ata 
time I sat by him thus, and after a little pause 
he called upon me again to lay my mouth to 
his, and that he would be very quiet. At 
length, while I was in that posture, he fell 
con- 


my 


strained me to go to bed. Considering 


condition, and that I might have my maid with 


| him, who could bring me an account, I was 
'prevailed with, and went to bed. When he 
awoke he seemed much refreshed, took great 
notice of the servant, and said,‘ You are my 
wife’s maid. Where is your mistress? How 
Go to my wife, aud tell her | 
am ready to embrace her, | am so refreshed 
with my sleep.’ 

account, and IL would have arisen and gone 
'down, but she pursuaded me not, saying he 
would go to sleep again, and my going would 
only hinder it. So I sent her with a 
to him, and went to rest. Thinking from the 
ription she gave he was recovering, | lay 
in the morning. When I went down [ 
a great change, and sadness upon every 
about him, which stunned me. He spoke 


She came and gave me this 


message 


dese 
late 
saw 
face 


jaffectionately to me, with several serious and 


weighty expressions. At last he said, ‘ Come, 
my dear, let me kiss thee before I die,’ which 
he did with that heartiness as if he would have 
left his breath in me. ‘Come once more,” 
said he, ‘let me kiss thee, and take my leave,’ 
which he did as before, saying, ‘ No more now. 
No more ever.’ He then fell into a great agony, 
and that was a dreadful sight to me. 

“ The doctor and my husband’s chaplain, and 


some of the chief officers who were by, observing 


his condition, they concluded that they must 
either persuade me, or take me by force from 
the bed; his great love for me, they said, and 
his beholding me there being the occasion of it. 

pon which they came aud asked me to go 
'from the bedside to the fire; that while I staid 
where I was he could not die. This word die 
was so great with horror, that I, like an aston- 
ished, amazed creature, stamped with my foot, 
Die ! must he die? I cannot 
Upon this two of them gently 
lifted me in their arms, and carrying me to the 
fire, which was at a distance from the bed, 
they prevented me from going to kim again. 
At that time I wept not, but stood silent and 
struck. After I was brought from the bed, he 


. ' 
die! 
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lay for atime very still; at length they said 
his sight was gone, and then they let me go to 
him. And standing there by his bedside I 
saw on him the most amiable, pleasant coun- 
tenance I ever beheld—just like that of a per- 
son ravished with something he was looking at. 
He lay about an hour in this condition. 
Towards sunset he turned quickly abont, and 
called upon a kinsman of his, ‘ Anthony, come 
quickly,’ at which very instant Anthony came 
riding into the yard, having come many miles 
to see him. “Soon after this he died, and then 
I could weep; but, fearing injurious conse- 
quences, they immediately took me up into an 
other chamber, and suffered me no more to look 
at him.” 


We copy the inscription upon the mural 
tablet in Ringmer church, Sussex, as the refer- 
ence to his daughter, the future wife of Wm 
Penn, will interest the readers of the Review. 


Here lyeth the body of 
SIR WILLIAM SPRINGETT, KNT., 

Eldest son and heir of Herbert Springett of Sussex, 
Who married Mary Proude, only daughter and beir of 
Sir John Proude, Knt., 

Colonel in the service of the United Provinces, 
And of Anne Fagge, his wife, of the co- heirs of 
Edward Fagge of Ewell, near Feversham, 
in the County of Kent, Esq. 

He had issue by Mary, his wife, one sonne, 
John Springett, and one daughter, 
Gulielma Maria Posthuma Springett. 

He, being Colonel in the service of the Parliament 
at the taking of Arundel Castle in Sussex, there 
contracted a sickness of which he died 
February the 3rd, Anno Domini 1643, 
being 23 years of age. 

His wife, in testimony of her dear affection to him, 
hath erected this monument to his memory. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING closed its 
sittings on the 24th ult., having conducted its 
business with brotherly harmony, and being 
signally favored throughout with a sense of the 
Divine Presence and Goodness. We defer our 
report of its proceedings till next week, to 
make room for the account of one of its subsidi 
aries,—the Association to advise and assist 
Southern Friends,—to which we invite particu- 
lar attention. Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
though not a large one, occupies a most import- 
ant position, and we see not that any could be 
present at its deliberations, without being im- 
pressed with the religious weightiness of the 
body, and without thanking God and taking 
courage in the evidence afforded of the stability 
of Quakerism, the growth of personal piety, and 
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the pleasantness of the goodly sight of brethren 
dwelling and laboring together in unity; the 
anointing for service in the Church extending 
to the skirts of the garments—including nearly 
all the members. The first General Meeting of 
Friends in Maryland was held at West River, 
Anne Arundel Co., in 1672. For many years 
it alternated between that locality and Tred- 
haven, on the Eastern Shore. In 1790, the 
Yearly Meeting was permanently established 
at Baltimore. In 1812, Ohio Yearly Meeting 
was set off therefrom, so that Baltimore might 
be regarded as the mother of the four large 
Western Yearly Meetings, which possibly in- 
clude a moiety of the Society of Friends. The 
separation in 1828 left the membership small, 
yet humbly dedicated to the cause of the Re- 
deemer of men, and since then there has been 
a steady growth among them in the ever 
blessed tru:h of our Lord. In 1844, the mem- 
bers of Virginia Yearly Meeting were attached 
to Baltimore. 


—- + 20 


3AL4s1MORE ASSOCIATION TO ADVISE AND 
Assist Frienps OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
—It was our privilege to be present at the An- 
nual Meeting of this Association, which was 
held on Third-day evening, Tenth month 22d, 
and was largely attended. In its origin and 
history it has been characterized by those high 
and Christian motives, and by that practical 
wisdom, which have marked the benevolent 
movements of Friends. At the very commence- 
ment of the war, our Friends of North Carolina 
felt its adverse pressure, and were privileged 
(though truly for the present it was not joyous, 
but grievous,) to become sufferers for the 
Truth’s sake. 
homes, were seen passing through the city of 
Baltimore ; till, in 1864, the exodus became so 


Many, compelled to leave their 


great, and so manifest and affecting was the 
destitution of those who, taking their lives in 
their hands, had left behind them the means 
of subsistence, as to attract the attention of our 
dear brethren of this Yearly Meeting. They 
met the emergency with a prompt energy and 
sound discretion, which marks them as succes- 
sors of those first Quakers whose labors to relieve 
suffering disciples are so abundantly set forth in 
the large folios of Joseph Besse. To attend 
to the immediate necessities of those who were 
cast adrift in the Monumental City, though no 
small effort, was but an incipient one. 


The or- 








ganization of this Society was the inauguration 
of a great work, in the performance of which 
Baltimore Friends used their own funds abun- 
dantly, and sympathy and material aid were 
extended from Eogland and Ireland, and by 
Friends of the other Yearly Meetings, whose 
liberality was dispeosed through the agency of 
this Association more appropriately than it 
could have been by any unsystematiec arrange- 
ment. Their whole transactions, indeed, ap 
pear to have been marked by a system, business 
tact and success, which are not generally found 
in associated action. 

In 1865, immediately after Sherman’s deso- 
lating march, visits were made to North Caro- 
lina for the distribution of provisions, clothing, 
and money, and in that year Baltimore Friends 
passed on to the Western States 400 Southern 
members. ‘To illustrate the importance of this 
humane work, we will state that seventy of 
these arrived in Baltimore at one time 
destitute. This emigration was not encouraged 
by our Friends, and it will be seen that, as 
soon as possible, they pursued the most appro 
priate means to end it; but for a while it was 
to some extent unavoidable. 


quite 


Young men, to 
escape conscription, had to travel on foot 400 
miles, wading rivers at night, sleeping in the 
woods, sometimes fired upon and wounded, im- 
poverished by the necessity of converting (at a 
rate of exchange little better than total loss) 
their Southern currency into that of the United 
States, and arriving at Baltimore destitute of 
clothing and funds, with 800 miles of travel 
before them, ere they could reach those rela 
tives or friends who had preceded them in 
emigration. 

The judicious and systematic labor of this 
noble 


instrumental in 


checking this tide of emigration, and inducing 


Association has been 
the return of many to their deserted but valua- 
ble farms, which are now ina process of im- 
proved cultivation. 

The advance in education, as might be ex- 
of 


1865, there were twenty indifferent schools 


pected, has been large. Near the close 


with about 600 pupils. The present statistics 
show the existence of a Normal School of a 
high academic character with 1/6 pupils,—-39 
schools, (one in every neighborhood of Friends,) 
—having in attendance 2143 scholars, 1243 of 
whom are Friends’ children. 


All these are 
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under the care of our valued friend Joseph 


M., as Superintendent of Schools 


Moore, A. 
whose whole time is still devoted with Chris- 
tian energy to visiting and supervising them. 
The teachers are devoted and efficient, and it 
is a pleasing fact that all but four of them are 
of North Carolina, and have been 


trained for two summer sessions by Joseph 


natives 
Moore, at the Normal School. These schools 
have decidedly helped the corps of teachers in 
the First-day schools under the care of North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting, to which many chil- 
dren not of our Religious Society are indebted 
for all the literary and religious instruction 
they receive; and the benefit extends to six- 
teen other First-day schools which are exclu- 
sively for the colored people. The expenditure 
of the Association for educational purposes ex- 
clusively, has been $19,953.56. 

At the annual meeeting just held, report was 
made of disbursements fur physical relief within 
the year, of $1,176.72, making a total, since 
the close of the war, of $14,113.12 and a grand 
total of $34,146.68. This kind of aid during the 
last twelve months, (except for the two months 
immediately preceding harvest,) was chiefly re- 
This 
part of the work is now regarded as closed, 


stricted to widows and aged persons. 
and in lieu thereof the committee are directing 
their efforts to the promotion of an improved 
agriculture, as the most permanent and desira- 
ble mode of relief. Nothing could so satis- 
factorily aid our worthy Friends in laudable 
self support ; nothing could so tend to retain in 
the South a population who uphold by their 
example the respectability of labor, and to the 
preservation and growth in that section of 
country of the Society of Friends, which for a 
while seemed likely to become extinct through 
the influences of slavery. In consequence of 
the war, a generation of children had gone un- 
instructed through the years most appropriate 
for school training, and the means of cultiva- 
ting the land had been carried off or destroyed. 
Land in the South, if sold, would bring a very 
low price, yet many contemplated selling their 
property, and purchasing, at an inauspicious 
time, in the West. 
checked this undesirable result, by promoting 


saltimore Friends happily 


education and a mode of profitable industry. 
A valuable tract at Springfield, N. C., of 200 
acres, the farm of the late beloved Nathan 
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Hunt, has been purchased at a cost of $4,400, 
to be used as a MopEL FARM, and our esteemed 
friend, William A. Sampson, an experienced 
farmer and efficient man, has been appointed 
Superintendent of Agriculture. He is to con- 
duct the Model Farm upon enlightened scien- 
tific principles,—form Agricultural Clubs in all 
the Quarterly Meeting districts, establish a 
depot for the sale of agricultural implements 
artificial manures, seeds, stock, &e. Thus, we} 
may trust, our dear Southern Friends may be 
raised from their prostration, and enabled, with 
manly self-reliance, to provide for themselves 
and for their families. They maintained the 
testimonies of Truth under peculiar disad- 
vantages, subjected to peril and loss. Before 
the war, they were conscientiously precluded | 
from hiring the only laborers to be obtained,— | 
a difficulty which no longer exists. 

We commend this Agricultural branch of | 
the great work undertaken by the Baltimore | 
Association to the sympathy and liberality of, 
all Friends. | 
movement more Christian, more practical, more , 
wise. 

A 


nected with Friends were present at the meet- | 


We know of no philanthropic 


considerable number of citizens “nal 


ing of which the above is a meagre report. 
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think, willingly absent themselves. Those who 
are not, we respectfully advise to attend and 
become so. Let us be alive in this work, and 
a united body. The occasion is urgent. 


-—~e> - — 


CuristiAN CouNsEL.—We have received 
from Jonathan Binns, Clerk, the printed min- 
utes of Ohio Yearly Meeting. They evince the 
prevalence of aliving, genuine exercise in behalf 
of the individual members, that, avoiding what- 
ever might be of a pernicious tendency, they 
should adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour 
in all things. We make room for a few passages 
of Christian counsel, which we may all ponder 
to our edification. 

Karnest solicitude was expressed that none 
should be so far under the influence of the 
love of the world, and the things of the world, 
as to absent themselves from our mid-week 
meetings on account of their temporal concerns. 
‘Por what shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world and lose bis own soul ’’’—an awa- 
kening query, which we should dee} ly ponder 
when thus tempted. . . ‘ ; 

In order that Friends might have their minds 
in a suitable state to be profited at these seasons, 


| they were tenderly advised to make a proper 


regulation of their affairs in regard to time, so 
that they might be afforded an opportunity for 


!serious meditation or reading before going to 


'meeting, and not pursue their worldly avoca- 
Among these was General Gregory, head of the | tions up to the very hour, then with weary 
Freedmen’s Bureau in Maryland, who, in a | bodies and scattered minds sit down in meet- 
ling, too ready to be overcome with drowsiness. 

Yb! how watchful should we be to re-ist this 
. eer | insidious temptation of the enemy of our souls. 
well-directed care to their distant m« mbers,! He sees that we have some holy desires to seck 
and the unsectarian Christianity which extends communion with our Heavenly Father by com- 
its sympathy and aid beyond the lines of mem- ing to the place appointed for social worship, 
bership. Able heard from | #24 be seems to take this method of defeating 
Francis T'. King, the President of the Associa- our purpose, and turning that which should be 
; . oo a spiritual feast into an occasion of leanness 
tion, Joseph Moore, A. M., Superintendent of} ana reproach. Were all concerned to be faith- 
Schools, and Wm. A. Sampson, Superintendent | ful in the performance of that worship which 
of Agriculture. is the object of our thus meeting, we should 


have our hearts filled with the love of Christ, 


brief and eloquent speech, commended the labors 
of Friends in the extension of Christian and 


addresses were 


>to + 


Tue GENERAL First-Day Scnoon Conrer- 
ENCE is to conveue at New Bedford on Third- 
day, Eleventh mo. 12th, at 24 o’clock. Those} 
who design being present, will find important 
information in the notice signed by the Seere- 


tary, R. L. Murray, in our last number, p. 139. 


attuning them to prayer, praise and adoration 
towards our great Creator, the author of all our 
sure mercies, and to His beloved Son, our Saviour 
and Redeemer; our meetings would then be 
lively religious of portunities, blessed with the 
reviving influences of the Holy Spirit; and in- 
creasing numbers, both of our own members 


and others, would be drawn to sit down with us 
as in heavenly places in Christ Jesus, and His 
ever worthy name be glorified. ' ‘ 

To experience the new birth—a change of 
heart from a state of nature to a state of grace, 
was felt to be the “one thing needful.” Un- 
less we have submitted to the baptizing power 


enttigies ; 

FrienpDs’ FREEDMEN’s RELIEF ASSOCIATION 
will hold an adjourned meeting at Arch Street 
Meeting-House in this city, on Third day even- 
ing, Eleventh mo. 5th, at 74 o’clock. Friends 
who are interested in the cause will not, we! 
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of the Holy Spirit, a profession of edie gion, or For Friends’ Review. 
any outward performances or appearance, will THE BIBLE IN FRANCE. 
avai) nothing to the salvation of the soul. But} In the Annual Report of the British and 


when this blessed change is accomplished in us,| Foreign Bible Society, for 1867, are to be 
and we become clothed with the adorning of aj found ma ny remarkable statements of progress 
meek and quiet spirit, outward adornments will | in the circulation of the Holy Scriptures in va- 
lose their value in our estimation. Christ will;rious parts of the world. 2,383,380 copies 
be all in alltous. . ‘ : ‘ have been disseminated during the last year 
The subject of the daily reading of the Holy | by this noble Institution. The Bible, either in 
Scriptures in families, was brought into view | | whole or in part, has been printed in 178 dif- 
by the answers to the fifth anoual Query. It | ferent languages or dialects, and since the es- 
was felt to bea practice which has exercised a! | tab lishment of the Society, in 1804, the grand 
very salutary influence in our religious Society. \ total of 52,669,089 copies have been issued. A 
It brings us daily into a remembrance of our! portion of these, however, contained parts of 
Heave nly Father, and our dependence upon | the Scriptures, as it was deemed desirable to 
Him for every good and perfect g gift which he print some in that form. 
has permitted us to enjoy, temporally and| In a series of extracts from this report will 
Spiritually. How much is an opportunity of be presented to the readers of the Review 
this nature calculated to strengthen us to per-|sketches of this evange lie al work, beginning 
form the various duties of the day in accord-| with the distribution of the Bible in France. 
ance with His will. It affords a daily opportu-| For 34 years an excellent agent, M. De Pres- 
nity for our dear children to be brought near! seuse, has watched over and directed the cireu- 
to their Saviour, where their tender hearts may | lation of the Scriptures in this country, even in 
feel the purifying influences of His love, and|the midst of hosts of Rowan Catholics. For 
where they may be favored with His blessing, | many years the Bible colporteurs heard in all 
who said, ‘‘Suffer little children to come unto directions among the people, when they solicited 
me, and forbid them not.” them to buy the Scriptures, these words— 
These happy. effects, we believe, have been|“ Leave us alone; we have no wish to change 
experienced by many of those who fiave long] our religion, for thereby we should only get 
and faithfully persevered in this practice; and trouble and annoyance 7 or, perhaps, “* Don’t 
earnest desires were felt and expressed that all | trouble us; we have something better to do 
of our dear friends who have families, and have | than to bother ourselves with matters that con- 
not yet adopted it, would seek strength from | cern the priests alone; what we have to do is 
Him who giveth liberally to them who sincerely | to work for our living.’ Language like this is 
ask Him, to avail themselves of the blessings|now rarely heard from the people, but the 
which will attend the faithful performance of| priests continue their malicious tacties to pre- 


this duty. vent the spreading of the truth. They forbid 
- aes the inn-keepers to give the colporteurs lodging, 

DIED. ucder threat of excommunication. 
PEEBLES.—Suddenly, (the result of an accident, ) “A colporteur visiting R—— stopped at an 


Oa the 19th of Ninth month, 1867, Mary Ann, wife|inn where he had been entertained. Latering, 
P Jol : ee 2 red 67 snare.‘ 1Or sand 2? . ._< 
of Jobn E, Peebles, aged 67 years, 9 months and 21 he perceived a rigid coldness on the counte- 


days; an esteemed member of Wabash Monthly f the 1 ;. The landlady ted 
Meeting, Ind.: leaving to survivors a consoling evi- pances of the hosts. 1@ landlat y ebtreate 


dence that her peace was, through Divine mercy, him to leave, for the curé had threatened that 
secured. if she continued to lodge a man so dangerous, 
KENWORTHY.—At Sugar Creek, Poweshiek Co.,) he would decry her to such a degree that no 
Te © =. ae teen. ae eation} one would venture to lo ige in her house. She 
BEALES.—In Miami Co.. Kansas. on the 24th of said, ‘I did nothing but ery all last Sunday, 
Fighth month, 1867, Jacob Beales, in the 85th year | because I saw | could not let you stay in the 
of his age; a member of Cedar Creek Monthly Meet- house. I have been to see the curé, and be- 
ing, lowa. ; sought him to have compassion on me, and to 
a believe me when I told him you were a most 


A Stated Meeting of the Female Society of Phila worthy and upright man, and a good man, too, 


ing, E a at Tg o'clock. A gener The colporteur did not further urge the 
attendance of Frien i. interested in the cause of the ‘ 


feeedman is particulariy desired. woman to allow him to stay, but left the piace, 


th mo.,1867—2t. _ Joan B. Garnett, See’y,. intending to returo at some more favorable op- 


lelphia for the Relief and Employment of the Poor 
wa is dea de : aon eae ae Tl who conversed about the good ‘Lord to every 
will be held at the House of Industry, 112 N. Seventh 
Bt . on Seventh-day. 11th mo. 2d, at 33 o'clock. one with so much earnestness that one was glad 
*  Juntanwa Ranpoura, Clerk. to listen. At these words the cure went into 
—_——a— - a rage, and called out so loudly that I could 
FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION. | not help trembling— The fellow is a hypocrite 
An Adjourned Meeting of this Association will be | —he wil! ruin you all—drive him away—drive 
held at Arch St. Meetir g- nouse, on Third-day even- him away.’ 99 
h, 
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portunity. Oo another occasion a colporteur, 
in a part of France where the clergy were pow- 
erful, was obliged, in stormy weather, to pass 
the night under a tree, sitting on his wallet of 
books. But in many places the people listened, 
and began to buy the Scriptures, potwithstand- 
ing the rage of the priests. One colporteur 
writes: “ I met with a family comprising eleven 
persons—father, mother, children, and grand- 
children. No sooner had I explained to them 
the nature of the volumes which I was selling 
than they all appeared to be transported with 
joy, and a Bible was bought as a book for the 
family, beside a New Testament for each—for 
the father, the mother, the children, and the 
grandchildren—in order that they might each 
carry it about with them wherever they went.” 

A bishop was occupied in carrying on what 
is styled a mission—that is, delivering a series 
of sermons, in a very populous parish in the 
centre of France. ‘ In these sermons the per- 
ils of the temporal power of the Pope played a 
prominent part; and these perils, according to 
him, were attributable to the machinations of 
infidels, at the head of whom he placed the 
Protestants. While in the middle of one of 
his most energetic perorations, a woman, who 
was seated at the foot of the pulpit, stood up, 
to the surprise of every one, and, addressing 
the preacher, she boldly exclaimed, that those 
he was seeking to villify were generally worth 
far more than their calumniators; that the 
best sermon that could be preached was to 
preach by example; and this was certainly not 
the case with the greater proportion of the 
priests, whose conduct and manners altogether 
contradicted what they stated in their sermons, 
and who consequently well deserved to have 
applied to them the reproofs which the Lord 
Jesus Christ addressed to the Scribes and 
Pharisees, as recorded in the 23d chapter of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew. 

‘The authority with which the woman said 
all this had such an effect upon every one, in- 
cluding the bishop, that she was allowed to 
proceed without interruption, and even to read 
the whole of the chapter which she had men- 
tioned. At last the general emotivn subsided, 
and she was taken to the door and suffered to 
depurt without molestation. The scene, how- 
ever, produced a great impression upon all 
those who were witnesses of it; and they re- 
lated what had occurred to their friends in the 
different villages where they resided ; and this 
proved most propitious for the colporteur who 
was at work there, for many persons bought 
copies of the New Testament of him, in order 
to read the chapter which had been read in the 
ckurch by the above-named female; and 
many explanations of it were demanded from 
the colporteur.”’ 

In cases of special poverty the precious vol- 
ume was given by the colporteur. ‘One of 
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these had, on repeated occasions, been invited 
—nay, entreated—to spend an evening, when- 
ever he might be able to do so, in a most 
wretched hovel, for the purpose of reading the 
Bible to the inmates, all of whom expressed 
themselves as most anxious to become thoroughly 
acquainted with every part of the Bible. 
Whenevér the colporteur finished reading, 
which reading was invariably followed by a 
prayer, and when he closed the book, and, ris- 
ing, placed the volume under his arm to carry 
it away with him, the old man and his wife, to 
whom, with their children, he had been read- 
ing, always cast a longing glance at it, whilst, 
at the same time, they ‘sighed very heavily. 
Ere long, first one and then the other excl: \imed, 
‘Oh, my God, when wilt thou provide us with the 
money to buy this book !’” This exclamation 
proclaimed the extent of the misery of these 
poor people. “ As soon as J heard of it,” says 
M. De Presseuse, ‘‘my permission to make 
them a present of the Bible was at once com- 
municated to the colporteur. It is impossible 
to depict the joy of this couple when the Bible 
was placed on their table, and on their being 
told that the book was presented to them as a 
gift from the Bible Society. Ever since they 
have been in possession of the treasure—and it 
is regarded as a real treasure by them —they are 
never weary in speaking about it to all their 
neighbors, whom they invite into their abode to 
listen to the glorious things contained in the 
book; and they have thus, without their knowl- 
edge, become caheahin helpers j in promoting the 
work of our colporteur.” 


(To be continued.) 
om —_-~<9 > -— = 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, ROME. 
By Josxea Sansom, of Philadelphia: 1801. 
(Concluded from page 142.) 

Paul IIT. and Urban VIII. were the first 
eminent Popes actually inhumed in the new 
edifice, both Sixtus V. and Paul V., though 
one of them finished the dome and the other 
the frontispiece, having chosen to be laid in 
chapels of their own, under the more immediate 
protection of the Virgin, at Santa Maria Mag- 
giore. 

Queen Christina of Sweden, that singular 
compound of ferocity and devotion, who ab- 
jured her religion, and abdicated her crown, to 
spend her days in visiting the churches and 
convents of Rome, lies here, beneath a splendid 
monument, near the supposed remains of the 
Countess Matilda, so famous for her princely 
donation to the Popes. 

Here also repose the relics of Mary, daugh- 
ter of John Sobieski, King of Poland, and wife 
of the Pretender, the natural, or the daw/ul, 
son of James II, who long resided at Rome, 
with the empty title of King of Great Britain. 

Besides these regal mausoleums, the most re- 
markable tomb to an observer who has more 
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They assemble, twice a day, in full dress, for 


the attributes of infallibility or the perfections matins and vespers, when the pomp of instru- 
of art, is that of Gregory XIII., with a bas-}mental music is accompanied by half a dozen 
relief representing the correction of the Calen-| eunuchs, whose enchanting voices are sadly con- 


dar, w hich was ordained by that pontiff in L584, 
though it was not till 1752 that Eogland, ha- 
bitually suspicious of papistical precedents, could 
be persuaded to adopt the alteration of the 
style. “I do not like new-fangled notions,” 
said the old Duke of B when the measure 
was proposed to him, by the volatile Chester- 
field, for his support in the House of Peers. 

Such a reader as his Grace of _B—— would 
skip over the technical information that this 
historical monument was sculptured by Rus- 
coni, and is supported by colossal figures of Re- 
ligion and Strength. He might perhaps mum- 
ble through the various expressions, in brass 
and marble, of the fertile fancy of Monot or 
Algardi, but he would certainly drop asleep, 
should I attempt to distinguish the vigorous 
productions of Bernini, in the statue of Longi- 
nus and the tomb of Urban, from the feeble 
efforts of his expiring genius in the crowded 
cenotaph of the last Pope Alexander. . . 

An unbeliever in the Christian system will 
learn with triumph or contempt the imaginary 
miracles that strike the eye at St. Peter’s with 
the aggravation of contrast, amidst the real 
wonders of art by which they are surrounded. 

Here an antiquated picture of the Virgin, 
preserved from the rubbish of the old church, 
is hung, though but scantily, with votive tab- 
lets and ridiculous representations of hair- 
breadth escapes. There St. Peter and St. Paul, 
the promulgators of piety and peace, appear in 
the clouds, sword in hand, to defend Pope Leo 
from the incursions of Attila, King of the Huns. 

Here Greg: ry the Great converts the conse- 
crated wafer into a shoulder of mutton, to the 
utter confusion of an unbeliever in the real 
presence. There some female martyr, in emu- 
lation of St. Denis, carries her own head in her 
hands, to pace it upon an altar, for the vener- 
ation of the faithful. 

But at Rome miracles are familiar, and all 
these wonder working saints attract little atten- 
tion, in comparison of a brazen image of St. 
Peter, which was cast out of a broken statue of 
Jupiter Capitolinus. It sits upon a marble 
pedestal, beneath a scarlet canopy, on the right 
hand of the altar. A lamp burns constantly 
before it. The accompaniment of the keys is 
not forgotten. It puts out its great toe with a 
magisterial air, and men, women and children 
kiss it as they pass, bowing and scraping ado- 
ration ! ‘ 

A hundred clerks perform the offices of the 
choir, in the various grades of priesthood, from 
the candle-snuffer to the Canon, and the Cardi- 





nal Arch Priest, all of whom are bound to live 
in a state of celibacy, and have apartments in 


the vestry. 






























trasted by their pallid faces and distorted limbs. 


It is a singular fact in the history of super- 


stition that the chapter of St. Peter’s—in white 
and silver, 
fuming with incense, beneath domes and cano- 
pies fretted with gold and beaming with scar- 
let—attracts but few spectators, even among the 
church-going populace of Rome; while crowds 
of devotees collect every evening to chant the 
litany, before a portrait of the Weeping Virgin, 
(Mater Dolorissima,) in a little chapel of the 
Piazza Colonna. 


glittering with illumination aod 


But the privileged performers of the Papal 


Cathedral do not even affect the semblances of 
zeal. Novices are often seen to smile at the 
awkwardness of initiation, and the capons them- 
selves sometimes slumber in their stalls. 


The splendid mosaic of the chapel glistens 


with the tapers of the altar, which is servel 
with vessels of silver and covered with cloth of 
gold. Oda either hand is a 
sicians, in which | have often heard thirty per- 
formers at a time, arrayed in linen vestments, 
chanting alternately the responses of the choral 
service, in which the canons and the clerks oc- 
easionally join, from three rows of ascending 
desks, parallel with the galleries, before which 
benches are placed transversely for spectators : 
but so few attend at St Peter’s, that a philo- 
sophical observer may 
upon the ceremonies ‘of the choir, where no 


gallery for the mu- 


speculate, at his ease, 


mark of co-operation or obeisance is expected 
from strangers. 

If this were not the case, the doubts of a 
Protestant or the scruples of a Dissenter might 
be lulled to rest by the inscription over the 


organ loft, selected from the pious rhapsodies 
of the sweet singer of Israel: 


te Psallite Deo 


nostro,” (Sing unto our God.) But when the 


song of praise ascends, in measured notes, from 


the graduated band of voices and instruments, 
scepticism itself might listea, with rising fervor, 
to repeated Hallelujahs, and bow to the vale- 
dictory ascription of * Gloria Patri! et Filio! 
et Spiriti Sancto.” : 4 

St. Peter’s and its appendages are supposed 
to have cost twenty millions ste rling—a sum 
which (however prodigal) has been exceeded 
in a Protestant nation for the armaments of a 
single year. As many centuries of progressive 
ingenuity must bave preceded the bold design, 
and successive generations have concurred to 
raise and to decorate this magnificent temple, 
which concentrates the sublime conceptions of 
a Raphael, a Canova, and a Michael Angelo— 
the Painter, the Sculptor, and the Architect, of 
a revolving ‘period of the arts, which returns (if 
it returns at all) like the comet of Newton—in 
an ellipsis of ages. 
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BEAUTIES OF YOUNG'S 
No. 7. 
IMMORTALITY. 
Revere thyself,—and yet thyself despise. 
His nature, no man can o’errate ; and none 
Can underrate his merit. Take good heed, 
Nor be thou modest when thou shouldst be proud ; 
That almost universal error, shun. 
How just our pride, when we behold those beights— 
Not those Ambition paints in air, but those 
Reuson points out, and ardent Virtue gains. 


NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


Tis Immortality—'tis that alone,— 
Amid life’s pains, abatements, emptiness, 
The soul can comfort, elevate and fill. 
That only, and that amply, this performs ; 
Lifts us above life’s pains—her joys above; 
Their terror those, and these their lustre lose; 
Eternity depeuding, covers all ; 
Eternity depending, all achieves; 
Sets earth at distance—casts ber into shades— 
Blends her distinctions—abrogates her powers : 
The low, the lofty—joyous and severe— 
Fortune’s dread frowns and fascinating smiles— 
Make one promiscuous and neglected heap, 
The man beneath—if I may call him maa, 
Whom Immortality’s full force inspires. 


IMmorTAL! Ages past, yet nothing gone! 
Morn without eve! a race without a goal! 
Unshortened by progression infinite ! 
Futurity forever future! Life 
Beginning still where computation ends ! 
Tis the description of a Deity! 

’Tis the description of the meanest slave. 


IMuortaL! What can strike the sense so strong, 
As this the soul? It thunders to the thought! 
Reason amazes—Gratitude o’erwhelms ; 

No more we slumber on the brink of fate ; 

Roused at the sound, the exulting soul ascends, 
And breathes ber native air: an air that feeds 
Ambitions high, and fans ethereal fires ; 

Quick kindles all that is divine within us, 

Nor leaves one loitering thought beneath the stars. 


Where am I rapt by this triumphant theme, 
On Christian Joy’s exulting wing, above 
The Aonian mount! Alas, small cause for joy! 
What if to pain immortal? If extent 
Of being, to preclude a close of woe? 
Where then my boast of Immortality ? 
I boast it s//, though covered o’er with guilt; 
For guilt, not innocence, His life He poured ! 
’Tis guilt alone can justify His death. 
And what is this?) Survey the wondrous cure; 
And at each step let higher wonder rise! 
Pardon for infinite offence! and pardon 
Through means that speak its value infinite! 
A pardon bought with blood! with blood divine! 
With blood divine of Him I made my foe! 
Persisted to provoke! Though wooed and awed, 
Blest and chastised, a flagrant rebel still ! 
A rebel midst the thunders of His throne! 
Nor I alone—a rebel universe! 
My species up in arms—not one exempt ! 
Yet for the foulest of the foul, He dies ; 
Most joyed for the redeemed from deepest guilt! 
As if our race were held of highest rank, 
And Godhead dearer, as more kind to man! 
Bound, every heart—and every bosom burn! 
O what a scale of miracles is here! 
Its lowest round high planted of the skies ; 
ts towering summit lost beyond the thought 
Of man or angel! O that I could climb 
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The wonderful ascent with equal praise ! 
Praise, flow forever—(if astonishment 

Will give thee leave)—my praise! forever flow 
Praise ardent, cordial, constant, to high heaven 
More fragrant than Arabia sacrificed, 

And all her spicy mountains io a flame. 


Look nature through; ’tis revolution all : 
All change, no death. Day follows night, and 
The dying day: stars rise, and set, and rise; 
Earth takes the example; see the Summer gay, 
With her green cbaplet and ambrosial flowers, 
Droops into pallid Autumn; Winter gray, 

Horrid with frost and turbulent with storm, 

Blows Autumn and his golden fruits away, 

Then melts into the Spring: soft Spring, with breath 
Favonian, from warm chambers of the south 
Recalls the first. All, to re-flourish, fades ; 

As in a wheel, all sinks to re-ascend. 

Emblems of man, who passes, not expires. 


ht 
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ssaiessnatelllNitiithis 
From “Old World Scenes,” 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS. 
GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. 

A few miles below London, on a hill which 
borders the Thames, is Greenwich Observatory, 
the great centre of interest in the scieutific 
world. Perhaps around nospot of all the classic 
scenes of England has my fancy hovered with 
a more intense ardor of curiosity, with a more 
affectionate interest, or a prouder consciousness 
of the mighty triumphs of mind, than around 


this great observatory, the scene of the labors 


of Herschel, of Adams, and of Airy. Here 
Humpoupt, Leverrier, Olbers, and other mes- 
sengers from the Continental schools of science, 
have resorted to drink their fill of investigation 
from the inexhaustible fountains of her libraries 
and observatories. Here our Mitchell, our 
Olmstead, our Silliman, and other men of whom 
America is proud, have flocked as to a feast of 
intellect and the council of the wise, to uphold 
the dignity and maintain the honor of our youth- 
ful nation, just starting to the fore-frout of the 
ranks of science, with a brillianey, a lustre, a 
power, that have already well nigh rivalled the 
achievements of her time-honored competitors 
of the old world. To this place the attention 
of the scientific world is constantly directed, as 
to the grand, controlling, central luminary, 
around which all the lesser lights revolve, and 
to which all the truths that science gathers 
from the starry heavens, fly as to their native 
home, to mingle with the universal mass, and 
lend their aid in revealing the harmonious per- 
fections of this strange mysterious universe, and 
interpreting the laws that govern all its parts, 
as sentinels that God has set to guard His works 
from danger. 

The park in which the Observatory stands is 
a beautiful pleasure ground. Its trees are fine 
examples of the grand old oaks of England, dis- 
posed in avenues through which run shady 
foot-paths and carriage-ways, winding down the 
hill-side, while the steep bank in front of the 
building is one unbroken green sward, save a few 
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ravcl paths that gradually duseie 1 to the plain | + sealetes "sy some scientific reputation, or by an 
and enter the populous grove. introduction of some well-known astronomer, can 
The building is of brick, and the general| ever hope to be admitted within the entrance 
height is not above one story. The centre of | gate.” So difficult is it to gain access to this nest- 
the front rises some distance abeve the wings, | ling place of Science. 
and two small towers flank this eminence, from How I longed for admission within its plain 
which a scroll descends to the wing walls, filling | enclosures, to glance through the halls where 
the angle with a beautiful curve. The tower|the sublime truths of Astronomy first reveal 
in which the great telescope is placed, stands aj themselves to the human mind; where man is 
short distance from the main building, and is} taken into closest intimacy with the mysteries 
connected with it by a series of lowrooms. It| of the Universe, and a dmitted to the presence- 
is about thirty feet high, and eighteen in diame- | chamber of Urania, who*deigns to unveil the 
ter. On the top is a revolving dome, to turn | outskirts of the wonders of the firmament, and 
the instrument to any part of the heavens. give bim a glimpse of beauties and perfectioas, 

[n the wall of the yard on the east is a large | whose fall development exceeds his crude con- 
magnetic clock, which marks the time with the ceptions. But the searching light of science is 
utmost precision. It is moved by a galvanic slowly penetrating the mantle of clouds with 
battery, which is the centre of a series of won- | which she has veiled her babes oi ever and anon 
derful performances. A wire from this battery | darting its piercing rays sti ill deeper and deeper 
runs a clock in an ornamental Gothic tower in | into her secluded privac ies 5 now revealing a 
tie middle of the street at the Surrey end of | precious gem, and now giving us a glimmering 
London Bridge, and it is also the motive power of | view of the order of her inner apartments, while 
a number of time-pieces in different parts of the | the chaos of movements which she re veeali to 
kingdom, all of which tell the same time to the | our view is gradually falling into harmony and 
smallest fraction of a second. On the top of| order, beneath the searching powers of our sub- 
the eastern tower, on the main front of the Ob- | lime analysis. 
servatory building, stands a perpendicular shaft 
about ten feet high, on which plays a deal ball 
about three feet in diameter. This ball is set in 
motion by the same galvanic current. At five 
minutes before ove o'clock it slowly rises about 
half way up the shaft, where it rests for about 
two minutes, and is then gradually thrown to 
the top, where it hangs quivering for a time, 
and at the precise instant of one o’clock drops 
to its former resting place, vibrates slightly 
up and down for a second or two, and then set- 
tles to the bottom, where it lies quietly till 
twenty four hours have rolled away. The same 
current is sent through wires to operate in pre- 
cisely the same manner upon similar balls in 
different parts of London. It is the centre of 
a grand system of time-signals, in all portions 
of the kingdom; the very highest refinements 
of science; marking time with unerring precis- 
ion to thirty millions of people. In Edinburgh 
Castle, a large cannon is fired by the electric 
spark, formed by the closing of the current as 
the ball descends. By an additional variation 
the church bells might be rung through the 
same ageucy, not merely almost together, but 
at the same precise instant the blow would be 
struck, and one universal roar of bells resound 
from Land’s End to John O’Groat’s. 

The gates of the Observatory are relentlessly 
closed against all who come not armed with the 
magic of a name, or who cannot make interest 
with the dignitaries of the laud, and get an 
order from the Lords of the Admiralty. The 
following sentence is ec pied from a late article 
in the Leisure Hour, giving a history and des- 

cription of the Royal Observatory, by one who 
was admitted for that purpose: ‘ No person, 


















(To be concluded.) 
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THEOPHILUS E. BEESLEY, M.D 
[One of our most valued correspondents 
wisties the insertion, as applicable to the be- 
loved Dr. Beesley, of the following passages 
from Whittier’s elegant monody on Thomas 
Shipley. ] 
Gone to thy Heave aly Father’s rest! 
The flowers of Edea round thee blowing, 
And on thine ear the murmurs blest 
Of Shiloh’s waters softly flowing! 
Beneath that Tree of Life which gives 
To all the earth its healing leaves; 
In the white robes of angels clad, 
And wandering by that sacred river, 
Whose streams of holiness make glad 
The city of our God for ever! 
Gentlest of spirits! not for thee 
Our tears are shed, our sighs are given 
Why mourn to know thou art a free 
Partuker of the joys of Heaven? 
Finished thy work, and kept thy faith 
In Christian firmness unto death; 
And beautiful as sky and earth, 
When Autumn’s sun is downward going 
The blessed memory of thy worth 
Aroun d thy place of slumber glowing! 
+ . a? > - 
Ob for the death the righteous die! 
An end, like Autumn’s day declining, 
On human hearts, as on the sky, 
With holier, tenderer beauty shining; 
As to the parting soul were given 
The radiance of an opening Heaven! 
As if that pure and blessed light, 
From off ih’ Eternal Altar flowing, 
Were bathing, in its upward flight, 
The spirit to its worship going! 
nitcemensiiligitniandietinite 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Forsicn InteLLicence.—European dates tothe 29th 
ult. have been received per telegraph. 
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IraLy.—The reports are so various and conflicting 
that it is very difficult to ascertain the true state of 
affairs. Last week it was stated that a French expe- 
dition was ready to sail from Toulon for Rome, to pro- 
tect the Pope from invasion from Italy, but that the 
Italian government having pledged itself to fulfil 
its obligations under the treaty of 1864, the orders 
were countermanded, and the troops disembarked. 
Garibaldi, however, succeeded in again escaping 
from Caprera, reaching the mainland, and it was 
said, joining his son, to whom, after his arrest, he 
had delegated the chief command. On the 24th 
ult., it was announced that Garibaldi had arrived 
at Foligno, in the province of Umbria, and that his 
arrival being discovered, the Italian authorities had 
forbidden him to proceed farther. Disregarding this 
prohibition, he pushed on southward, and was next 
reported at Rieti, near the Papal frontier, 42 miles 
from Rome. Meanwhile, Ratazzi, the Italian Prime 
Miuister, who was regarded as much under the in- 
fluence of the French Emperor, resigned, and the 
tormation of a new cabinet was intrusted to Gen. 
Cialdini. He was officially reported, on the 23d, to 
have succeeded, and the names of the new function- 
aries were published; but on the 25th, a telegram 
from Florence stated that he had renounced the at- 
temp’, and strongly advised the King to retain Ra- 
tazzi. Considerable popular agitation was shown 
during part of this interval, with some public 
demonstrations in favor of making Rome the capital 
of Italy, and against the intervention of France. 
A deputation of Roman citizens had an audience of 
the King on the 23d, imploring him to interfere for 
the liberation of Rome. Oa the 25th, a dispatch 
from Rome anrounced that a rising had been at- 
tempted in that city on the 22d, but had been sup- 
pressed, and all was then quiet. Official advices 
acknowledge that the Garibaldians bad not all retired 
from the Papal territory, but represented that in re- 
cent encounters with remnants of their bands, the 
Pope’s troops had been uniformly successful. A 
Paris dispatch of the 25th stated that Garibaldi bad 
gathered «a large force, and was ready to pass the 
Papal frontier, and that Civita Vecchia was in a 
state of siege. The next day, dispatches were re- 
ceived in London, asserting that Garibaldi’s forces 
were marching oa Rome, in two colomns, taking 
different directions, and that the one under himself 
bad reached Monte Rotondo, about 16 miles from 
the city. The Papa! troops were retiring slowly, 
contesting the ground. Bagnarea, in the line of 
march, had been again captured by the Garibaldians. 
The Paris Moniteur, of the 26th, in an official article, 
said that the fleet at Toulon had received positive 
orders to sail for Civita Vecchia. A dispatch from 
Paris, dated the evening of the same day, stated 
that the fleet of war steamers left Toulon that morn- 
ing fur Civita Vecchia, and that the troops bad 
been embarked on board the transports, and a dis- 
patch announciug their departure was momentarily 
expected. 

A dispatch from Florence of the evening of the 
26th, asserted that the soldiers of the King of Italy 
had refused to fight against the Garibaldians; that 
the cause of national unity was gaining ground in 
the councils of the government, and it was expected 
that a radical Ministry would be formed, devoted 
to the policy of making Rome the capital of Italy. 

Later.—A Florence dispatch of the 29th states 
that an obstinate engagement at Monte Rotondo, on 
the 25th, resulted in a defeat of the Papal troops, 
who fell back on Rome, vigorously pursued by Gari- 
baldi, who at the last advices had advanced to the 
outer fortifications of the city. King Victor Em- 
anuel had issued a proclamation, denouncing the 
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Garibaldians, declaring that the flag raised against 
the Pope is not his, and calling on the insurgents to 
return to their alleglance. 

Francs.—The Emperor of Austria arrived in Paris 
on the 23d, on a visit to the French Emperor. 

Tumults are said to have occurred among the 
laborers ion Brittany, owing to want of employment 
and scarcity of food. Crowds gathered in the towns 
and clamored for bread, and in some places attempts 
were made to pillage the bakeries. 


Great Brrtain.—The death of Sir James South, 
an eminent astronomer, is announced. 


Avustria.—The Reichsrath has passed the secular 
marriage bill, which legalizes all marriages where 
the ceremony is performed by the civil magistrate. 

Swepey.—A famine is prevailing in Norrland, on 
the Gulf of Bothnia, caused by a failure of crops for 
two years successively, and the unusual inclemency 
of last winter. Thousands of the people are repre- 
se.ted to be near starvation. In Lulea no meal can 
be bought. Bread made partly of bark and of leaves, 
mosses and lichens, is eaten by the destitute. In 
Stockholm a faminecommittee has been formed, and 
a subscription list opened. 

Caina.—A rebellion has been in progress in the 
northern provinces for a year or two past, with vary- 
ing success, and late advices are that a great battle 
bas been fought, thirty miles from Pekin, between 
the rebel army and the Emperor’s Tartar troops, in 
which the latter were defeated, and Pekin was con- 
sidered in great danger. 

Britisa Inp1a.—An official statistical abstract for 
the British colonial possessions, recently published, 
gives the area of British India as 956,436 square 
miles; the population in 1861 was 143,271,210. 
The gross amount of public revenue iacreased from 
nearly £28,000,000, in 1852, to more than £45,000,- 
000 in 1865; the gross expenditures in the same pe- 
riod increased from £27,000,000 to £46 000,000. 
The public debt of India amounted, in 1865, to 
£98,477,555. The imports were £49,500,000, of 
which £23,000,000 were from Great Britaiu and Ire- 
land; the exports, nearly £69,000,000, of which cot- 
ton produced £37,000,000. 

Mexico.—Advices from Mexico show that Juarez 
is almost certainly elected as President, and Lerdo 
de Tejada as President Judge of the Supreme Court, 
who, by the Constitution, succeeds to the Presidency, 
in case of the death or disability of the President. 
The constitutional changes proposed by Juarez, in 
his proclamation ordering the election, to be voted 
on by the people, have probably failed, the great 
body of the voters declining to vote upon the propo- 
sitions. Tbe country continues disturbed, and life 
and property are very insecure. The government 
has granted a concession for the colonization of a 
large tract on the Pacific coast. Some of the lead- 
ing Liberals are endeavoring to organize a regular 
Progresista party, and have issued an address, pro- 
claiming, as among the principles to be sustained 
by it, freedom of conscience, of opinion, and of the 
expression thereof; the prohibition of the death 
penalty ; the introduction of trial by jury, and guar- 
antees for security of persons and property; the in- 
sisting upon honesty, economy and publicity in the 
financial affairs of the government; and in foreiga 
relations, truthfulness and fraternity toward other 
nations, with an inflexible repulsion of foreign influ- 
ence in the government. It will encourage popular 
education ; the making of labor the ally and not the 
antagonist of capital; the peaceable subdivision of 
landed property, and facilities for the laburing classes 
to acquire it; and the moral and material improve- 
ment of the Indians. 





